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self-control. Frederick learned in a hard school to
disguise his true emotions and to feign what he did
not feel. Hence arises a difficulty which Carlyle
constantly encounters as he strives to approach his
hero with paternal sympathy and to penetrate into
his inner man. He is forced to speak of Frederick's
" polished panoply/' and to describe him as " out-
wardly a radiant but metallic object to mankind."

The King's handiwork may be discerned in the
increasing poverty of affection that his son dis-
played. Frederick William had killed his friend,
proscribed his associates, banished his sister, placed
his mother under a cloud, and forced upon him a
wife whom he despised. It is not surprising that
Frederick's heart, never of the tenderest, grew harder
year by year. He turned to the friendship of men,
always difficult for kings to win, and doubly difficult
for an autocrat who was not prone to self-sacrifice.
It was remarked of him in later life that he softened
only in illness, and that the sure sign of his recovery
was renewed harshness towards those about him.
His intimates were chiefly devotees of art and let-
ters, among whom Voltaire was chief. But the very
name of Voltaire, whom Frederick first adored and
then expelled, hints at the transient nature of these
ties. As his sister, his mother, and Madame de
Camas were one by one removed by death, he be-
came bankrupt of affection, and his old age was con-
soled only by the fidelity of his servants and of his
dogs.

Such was Frederick at his marriage, but his very
defects contributed for a time to his social success.